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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN this organization of societv and 
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some of our history teaching has been so 
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our ignorance of them. 
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In this connection 
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to his own way and the iniquity of 
ir is almost forgotten by us all. Causes 
produced this war that we fondly 
d ‘*the war to end war,’’ are active 
will surely produce another and more 
ri le war uniess stronger forces over- 
tie incident I witnessed in 
‘urred in the of 


We had started from the battered 


ruined city 


d broken eathedral of Rheims and the 
iins of that city, and had driven 
rough the devastation of the war 

S lescribable and terribly de 
S It s as one could never 
again. We went for a walk through 
Q i streets from which the debris 
cleared sufficiently for one to 
On both sides and at every turn 
sh devastation stared at us. Except for 
v of five no one was to be seen and 
steps echoed through the broken 

; into the silent darkness of ruined 
s Suddenly sounds of musie were 

1, upon rounding a corner, we 

e Sharpiv upon a gay sight, the people 
ng upon the rough eobblestones of 
street to t musie of a five-piece band 
right licht fro the door of an open 
cleamed across the street upon No. 
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15 was a wall 


ech the number 


hit of the front 


was painted. 
When 


this rejoicing I 


ist below was a merry-go-round. 


inquired the cause of 


s told (I wonder if they realized the 
that the festival was in honor 
patron saint of their city. They 
re trying to be gay and forget, but they 
We must not. God for- 
Whatever the 


do to banish 


not torget. 


1 that we should forget. 


America can 


allay prejudice, make mis 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO THE 
FOREIGN-BORN 


the fundamental problems of tl 


4 


that Stag whieh sper S used merely 
lor tl expression Of physical Taets, ade 
sires, and S indeed nkind is ad 
vanced to that stage in which language ‘‘is 
emploved as the highest tool within the 
grasp to paint the pietures I poetic imag 
ination, and to SW iV a world \ de a id (¢ 
to noble thoughts and deeds.’’ 

It becomes nec: ssary, then, *‘to construet 


a mental railway for the intercourse of 
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minds.’’ Such a railway must he 
florm of a linguistic method by w ha 
person, by means of language, shall be abl 
to assimilate the intelligence and the spirit 


of a foreign nation in a comparatively short 


im 

In teacl gy ol anguages W nave vo 
methods, le diz and indi The 
teaching of class anguages or even mod 
ern languages in most of our sc} Ss serves 


as an example of the latter. The acquisi 
tion of the language is sought through a 
study of the grammar and the practise in 


reading and translation. In these el] 
about the foreign lan 
Any one 


has studied a language in this way knows 


that 


a 
tne 


conversation 
amen 2 ee Bacall } 
guage is usually in English. who 


he is unable to sustain a connected 


conversation in that language even though 
re ad 


Even 


he has mastered the grammar and can 
with a fair degree of understanding. 
1 Gouin, Francois, ‘‘The Art of Teac! and 


Studying Languages,’’ p, v 
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something out of each lesson which he ean 
immediately apply to the events of his 
The teaching of English to foreigners by 
direct method observing the principles 
training the ear, utilizing the daily ex 
periences of the foreigner, and developing 
ir lessons logically has taken this phase 
{ the Americanization process out of the 


experimental stage. It has given the sub 


t a definite place in our school eurricu- 
lum. The foreigner is getting what he 


wants, a working knowledge of the English 
inguage. Through this knowledge he is 
able to take further steps in the process of 


A 
his Am 


of his hopes in coming to America. 


ricanization and in the realization 


Rosert Fioyp Gray 
ZAT!ON DEPARTMENT, 


ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


HOME ECONOMICS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY 


Wat should be the purposes and what the 


‘io e of home economics in the American 


c eve or university 7 Recent developments 


in state systems of education and in national 


gencies of educational cooperation ought now 


to help us to fuller understanding and more 
efiective organizatio1 both of objectives ind 
? ds_ her The f wing eses a 


mitations of the term, is now generally 


ed to inelude all the special bodies of tech- 


nical knowledge (of ay plied science and ap 


plied art) that are important chiefly in con- 


ection with operations conducted in or for 


I I 


tie tenes 


The term d PS ne f we 1] denote skills of per- 
f rmance, ar d probably should not be expects d 


do so. Hence the objectives of home eco- 


nom) 


ics education involve primarily research 
and instruction in technical knowledge alone 
Familiar divisions already established are: 


dietetics: food-ch mistry (as centering i 
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domestic food preparation): hom dress 
making; laundry science: home account ng: 
domestic sanitatior ; and | ‘ lent 
Others, as yet less clearly defined. may bh 


expected to center in: nurture and home edu 


sick: |] ne garde Ps 5 ‘ nd 
furnis] ne: « thing 1 pkeet ‘ 
ind doubtless others 


t LO! t the hom ! ( lt 1 ft 

nvade more spe ed and mot , 

tee ( r techn g | fields | 

towards which the home « “a 

recipient r ‘ Theor ve rela | a 

h I ud chen ry ext Is T t i 

[ d if str I ne tex eu it 

r production t mmercial te 

duet hon edi ed ri 

me conservat f health to prof 

medicine; and fu hing to f 

production Hence Ilome ] 

tend readi t be me r I for 

their respective fields of | ede 1 ft 

feel that they mus vade those of the extr 
home world. 
Phis tendeney need oc ‘ 

f the bijective nd bev] 

utilization are sharply and soundly differer 

ed from obj ve d+: hod ‘ 
ing ir ucti The } itilizes 
flour, « ton cloth, eold stor ur 
l dis e, erectric } u ] pr 
fes nal nursing nd other u ties, tes 
sh S technica | vied ‘ I] ! | 
should not be expected t¢ I 
uti s to advance these for 
nical knowleda 

Ir ilmost in d Vis ‘ me eo 
is 18s equally true ene, agriculture 
erature, or music it is possible nd ; 
or stages of topies suitable respe 
students of elementary, secondary nd 
legiate schools. 

2. Definition Colleges, or « giate de 
partments, like se darv se] econd 
ary school department re funda 
mentally unlike kinds—genera] or bera 
(educating primar for high grad itiliza 
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makers sha ar prepared for their Simpie sixteen to twenty) the vocations of farming 


: . . ’ , 7 Ls , Tho ] f t . 
vocations through vocational education of col- and of homemaking. Thousands f others, 
lege grad teachers too in a different sense, are or will 


Of course it is socially desirable so far as it soon be required to give extension courses, 
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Ta 
vw AN 


render special forms of community service, 


ze cooperating groups and the like. 


Still other thousands will be needed (are 


ndeed now utilized in agriculture) to con- 

duct experimental and testing work and to 

ve technical aid in special fields. 

A few men of collegiate grade are required 
agriculture for administrative or manage- 
positions in farming or farm service com- 

agencies. Similarly a few women of 


for the 


igantic and special- 


collegiate grade may be in demand 


dministration of such g 
1Z d he mes as dorn itories, orphan: res, hotels 
nd laundries, as well as in some home service 
ial agencies. 


6 When the 


found themselves 


liberal arts colleges shall have 


(that is, possessed them- 
ves of valid objectives derived from a study 
and coming 


the needs of contemporary 


societies) their curricula will undoubtedly in- 


clude courses designed to explain, as well as 
to advance, the place of the home and all its 
vital adjuncts in modern society. Such 
courses would certainly aim in part to beget 


students high standards of appreciation 


1 utilization—the final objectives of true 
this field, 


the vocational skills or arts to rational living. 


eral education—in and to relate 


IIome Eeonomies as now taught in second- 
schools and possibly in some colleges, 


value to 


ill-defined 


probably contributes something of 
these ends, but the objectives are 


and the 


The courses here suggested would probably 


means certainly ill-devised. 


under the social 
Home Eeo- 


Similar appreciation courses should 


belong more appropriately 


sciences than under technical 
nomies. 
be provided in fields of agriculture, transpor- 
tation, modern manufacture, mining, ete. 
They should contribute to the ends suggested 
by the clumsy words “high-grade socializa- 


tion.” Men no less than women should thus 
study the social significance of the home and 
good homemaking. 

But a liberal arts college student in the uni- 
versity ought not to have to go to the engi- 
neering college to get a cultural course in 
modern mining, transportation, or manufac- 
ture: nor to the agricultural college to get 
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such a 


course nh mk 


nor to the medical college for a simple course 
in health conservation. Similarly he r she 
should not have to go to the home e 
nomics college for a course I cultural ” 
Home Lif 
Davin Sx EN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


THE complete exclusion of 


grammar from 
the elementary school curriculum has been 
urged by many teachers on the ground that it 
is too difficult es not function 


in oral and written speech. The assumption 


that grammar is too difficult to teach is based 


upon t! traditional content of grammar 
which is analogous to the study of logie 
That all grammar is not functional is read 
ily disproved by a study of the common lan 
guage mistakes made by school children 
Opposed to the execlusionists are those 


teachers who urge the study of grammar in its 


] 


rigorous forms, including declensions, parsing, 


analysis, conjugation, ete., on the ground that 


they are aids t These teach 


correct speech. 


ers also urge that the study of gran 


mental discipline. Any one familiar wit 


literature of psychology in the last ten years 
finds very little evidence to support the value 


Thomas 


ot forma! 2Prammar either as menta 
cipline or as an aid to correct speech. 


H. Briggs,’ wh 


formal g£Tammar as mental] discipline writes 


made a study of the value of 


as follows: 


As a result of this experiment, it may safely be 
asserted that these particular children after the 
amount of formal grammar that they had, do not, 
as measured by the means employed, in any of thi 
abilities tested show improvement that may be at 


tributed to their training in formal grammar 


As a 


several 


part of 
tests to 


his study, Dr. Briggs gave 
the effect of the 
study of formal grammar upon ability to cor- 
He writes: 


ascertain 


rect language errors. 


1‘‘Formal English Grammar as Discipline.’’ 
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collection of common mistakes. The work in 
grammar is designed to insure correct ex- 
pression in every case in which experience has 
shown faulty expression, and in which reason- 
able foresight points to possible faulty ex- 
pression. The main body of language errors 
may be found in the daily written and oral 
speech of uneultivated persons. Recent books 
in language have c ileections of these errors. 
A funetional study of grammar, that is, a 
search for definitely usable material, reveals a 
great part of the errors which persons are 
likely to make. The more complete the in- 
ventory of the errors, the more thoroughly will 
the preparation against them be. The pupil 
should be thoroughly habituated in correct ex- 
pression in every case in which incorrect ex- 
pression is likely to set in. The correct 
expression is clarified and reinforeed by the 
grammatical rule upon which it is based. 

Some of the recent language books, partic- 
ularly those which purport to be practical 
grammars give attention to common errors of 
speech. In none of them have I discovered a 
complete and systematie treatment of gram- 
mar based upon definitely usable material. 

The most comprehensive effort to reduce 
the subject matter of grammar to definitely 
functional essentials was made by W. W. 
Charters and Edith Miller.2. A systematie in- 
vestigation of the language errors of the 
school children of Kansas City was made. 
The errors were listed and their frequencies 
vre noted, the latter indicating the relative 
importance of each error. A list of gram- 
matical rules corresponding to these errors 
was made. It was found that in order to 
teach these rules it was necessary to intro- 
duce related rules and terms. Together they 
formed the minimal essentials of the gram- 
mar course in Kansas City. 

It would be futile to attempt to describe a 
method of teaching grammar because there is 
no one method which may be applied to every 
topic and section of the course. Every sub- 
divisiou has its peculiar method of presenta- 
tion. I may, however, point out several diffi- 
culties which one must avoid in a grammar 


2 University of Missouri Bulletin, No. 9. 
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course based upon errors and then to point 
out a method which should be most generally 
used. 

There is a danger of emphasizing and 
reiterating errors which may result in the 
learning of incorrect forms. When it be 
comes necessary to use an ineorreet form 
the teacher should not fail to en phasize the 
wrongness of that form 

The use of the completion form of exer 
cise to test grammatical correctness often 
fails to focus the attention upon the gram 
matical rule in question. A completion exer- 
cise becomes a test in general intelligence 
rather than a drill in correct forms 

Since functional grammar is based upon 
common errors there is a strong temptation 
to begin every lesson with a eommon error, 
then to call for corrections, and finally to 
develop the general rule induetively from sev- 
eral cases similar to the corrected forms. 
This method should be used sparingly because 
of the danger of emphasizing the error. 

The more general method is to deve lop the 
desired rule inductively from correct formes. 
This should be folk wed by a thorough drill 
in the correct forms eoverir g adequatels every 
correct form which anticipates an error. Care 
should be taken to cover every distinct type of 
error under each rule by dril!s. A knowledge 
of a rule does not insure the use of a correct 
form in every case of a previous error. How- 
ever, a knowledge of a correct form in every 
ease of a possible error is strengthened by asso- 
ciating the rule with the eorrect form. When 
the correct form has been reduced to habit by 
drill, the common errors are presented, ne by 
one, in an effort to break down the habit of 
incorrect usage. When this is d me, the 
process is complete. 


IIenry TTarap 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS CONGRESS 
Ix 1912 there was held in London, under 
the auspices of the Eugenies Education So- 
ciety, an International Eugenies Congress. 


A second congress was planned to be he ld in 
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tion, around which all the medical and public health 


work of the state would be centered. 


SCHOOL OF RETAILING OF NEW YORK UNI 
VERSITY 

A Scuoor of Retailing for New York Uni 

i f its kind, has 

been detinitely decided upon by the univer- 


sity and prominent department store merch 


ts of New York City. At a meeting of the 


executive committee of the New York Univer- 


sitv Training School for Teachers of Retail 


Selling held in the office of Mr. Percy Straus, 
f the R. H. Macy Company, it was unani 


mously voted to change the name of the school 
New York University School of Reta 

ing and to accept Dean Norris Brisco’s pla: 
million dollar endowment calling for 

rricular scope. 

The new School of Retailing will be form- 

ally opened in September, 1921, and will con- 

sist of three main divisions: Day, Nis 


} 


ht and 
| be a 


Short Course. The Day Division wil 
graduate school opened to college graduates, 
and will grant upon the satisfactory comple 
tion of a two-vear course, the degree of Mas 
ter of Science in Merchandising. The stu 


} 


dk mts will spe 
and half in the store, and the whole month of 


nd half the day in the classroom 
December and the summer vacation at full 
time in the store, 


The department that will comprise 


the new 
school of Retailing are as follows: Textiles, 
Merchandising, Publicity, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Merchandising English and Ethies, Non 
Textiles, Accounting, Merchandising Re 
search, Store Organization and Management, 
Merchandising Finance, Buying, Design and 
Management. 

The training will prepare not only retail 
merchants but the important phases of mer- 
chandising found in the large department 
store, as buyers’ assistants, executives’ assist- 
ants, advertising managers, advertising writers, 
window trim experts, designers, comptrollers’ 
assistants, auditors, store service assistants, 
superintendents of different departments, 
salesmen, office assistants, floor managers, etc. 

Each course will have an advisory committee 
chosen from experts in that particular field. 
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- 
é 

This plan will bring about the best possible 
coordi: ition betwee1 ‘ ssroom d i ial 
service in the store Experts in different lines 
of store activities will lecture to the classes 
different times 

The Night Division yw e undergrad ‘ 
the aim being to furnish training ‘ 
thousands engaged in different phases of yr 
tailing during the day. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of the course indidates ! 
ceive the degre f Bae r ( me 
Science in Merchandising ] 3 es ted 
that wit i short time Night Divis 
Will have sey ral tl usand en! 1] d stud : 

The Short Course Division w nelude 
intensive courses, as, for exan ple, the summer 


courses. It is planned to offer short intensivi 
courses during the slack season of the winter 

One of the special features will be a re 
search laboratory of retailing. This labor 
tory will have special departments, such 
statistical research laboratory, a textile re 
search laboratory, a non-textile research lab 


oratory and a merchandising research labor 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE DIS. 
TRIBUTION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

Ar the recent meeting in New York City 
of the Association of American Co leges, the 
report of the commission on the distribution of 
colleges was presented by President John M 
Thomas, of Middlebury College, other members 
of the commission being President R M. 
Hughes, of Miami University, and President 
James L. MecConaughy, of Knox College. The 


report says: 


There is one college student for every 212 peo 
ple in the United States, 500,000 students being 
enrolled in American institutions of collegiate 
grade. The growth of high schools is prodigious 
and a larger proportion of high-school students is 
going to college every year. The Arn y Inte 
gence Test indicated that 15 per cent, of our citi 
zens are of **superior or very superior intelli 
gence.’’ If that percentage of youth of collegé 
age should actually enroll in colleges, it would give 
one college student for every one hundred of the 


population. It is clear that the colleges will not 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Seat 
\t the recent annual meeting of the Asse- clined to go to Albany ecretary to G 
American Colleges, held in New ernor Miller. Although lh iInw ng t 
York ¢ ity, Professor Clark W. Chamberlain, eave the universit t t til I 


Denison University, was elected president, and Orth has assured the ¢ rnor that he would 
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ts of “ Haeckel’s Lear 


ssors and lecturers DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
government has returned 1 MORE “ DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Ins ite Naples (5 | Q, , Coch fap J 1 19 
1) ) ! rail = ] : 
Dr. 1 : Professor E. S. R 
s s of It ed 
Germang ty ad to 1 
it but s said, Be | I : 
ster of educatior d his 
$ 1 1 nu er f sin cas 
- r ( ' ra | , 
5. re \ I Wer! i = ! 
r 3s dis 
Ll l rl lange . fT rs 
’ rested : 
s \ a, WI 1 was ‘ i S 
lard 3 ( It 
y 11,442 tudents and gavé ‘ S . 
al rs degrees, the outg gy rector t a ’ $ i r | 
, ssor S\<« " nd sa d t art «the men re ‘ rm a \ 
lity W Xan ed nd passed 1,200 - 5 - 
lates 1 single vear wert .. ted ] rag leg 
7 © | r | r 
la whien cut deep t I r ¢o! sit sura ] 
s. They were obliged either to re outlined in the article, but r 
ise to grant degrees to a number of young words in parentheses; the et us reread 
men who had just returned from a defeated principles using the parenthetical words to re- 


army and had worked under peculiarly dis- place the words just preceding them. Would 
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Russian government, they represented 

racy “ tempered by assassii ! 
What ll the farmers think when their rig 

‘asional assassination—through poli- 


essvV meth d of democracy, certainly 


S eve moderate etheiency on the nm 

1 and ist a moderate check on bureau 
thie ther. Educators wou d hardly 

suilty, consciously, of bureaucratic control 
must not be forgotten that many of the 

ls most undemocratic bureaucracies 
soldierly, financial, and land controll 

en such unconsciously and w 

st of intentions M 
NTELLIGENCE TESTS AND COLLEGE CREDITS 
rue Eprror or ScHoon anp Society: The 
The arts college and the eity mi 
ScHoot AND Society for December 25 was in- 
sting and timely, and I have found not a 
things therein to approve I was much 
1 ywever, by an apparent inconsistency 
ge 632. The author first explains that 
Toledo University “any student twenty 
ears old wl can present ten ¢ rance 

dits, either from a high sch or throug! 
mination may substitute for the other five 
telligenee test and may then pursue 
studies as an applicant for a degree,” and 


ediately adds that “the chief object of a 
college is not to become a degree-factory 
serve the intellectual needs of the 
zens.” Would not the policy first an- 
uneed of waiving one third of the condi- 
s for entrance inevitably tend to convert 
institution into a “degree-factory”? I 
nder whether an intelligence test is to be 


epted as a substitute for one third of the 


iduation requirements, also. Surely no one 
uld object if a university situated in a 
ty lets down its bars, so far as practicable, 
to mature students who are unable to meet 

the technical requirements and yet can 
pursue certain studies with advantage. Most 


eges now admit special students of this 


type, but to give degrees to such students with- 
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QUOTATIONS 


CAPITALIST EDUCATION AND LABOR SCHOOLS 


Many of those ho read Mr. H. G. W 





‘Ru ! Shad el ru 
, ir the ‘ i | re 
pr cis] ng liberty as 
]™ I | Mr Wi ] l 
P } t he edu 
t 1 vil presses mk 
he ! | i the sel I 
; vould have b middle s« 
Ie) d | e moment the teliectu 
struction discussed. Charact 
rather than lear the need 
ti} d have Mr. We rd 
t] the B ‘ s are menta I 
Coton “mn character. He quot 
Bolshe t figur very startling, ve 
cing bout the usu cond ! 1 
uth of S Petersburg, especia I t 
relations of the sexes. He attribute the 
displacement of old, experienced teachers, and 
tw? c yr ever ra st ndard i ‘ t 
debate. The present point is not tl bo 
ahve sm 1s mmora bu that tl B ‘ 
schools substitute their sch eachet r 
parents, and that the break up of 
far vy” is in fu progress in Russia is evel 
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